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A STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL KINDERGARTENS 



GRACE OWEN 
University of Manchester 



At the present time the principles and practice of the kinder- 
garten are the subject of much discussion. There are those 
who question some of the fundamental ideas underlying it, and 
there are others who, while admitting the truth of these, differ 
considerably among themselves as to the ways in which these 
ideas may be best expressed in practice. This, then, is surely 
an appropriate moment to look again with renewed attention at 
some of the original kindergartens founded either by Froebel him- 
self or by his immediate disciples during his own lifetime. From 
these we can presumably learn the most concerning his own 
ideas as to the practical outcome of the educational principles 
which they embody. 

We must not forget that Froebel did not claim to have said 
the last word upon the education of little children. As Midden- 
dorf wrote : "Ein Mann kann nicht alles leisten ; es ist genug, 
dass Froebel die Bahn gebrochen und Mittel geschaffen hat." 
Yet we may naturally expect to find in the records of the first 
kindergartens indications as to how Froebel himself solved 
some of the problems of which we are so conscious at the present 
time. 

Some of the questions which seem to rise most naturally, in 
view of recent discussions, are the following: (i) How .far 
were Froebel's own kindergartens systematic and set ? How did 
he plan the work from week to week? What took the place of 
the present programme? (2) Granted the truth of Froebei's belief 
concerning correspondences between the world of nature and the 
mind, exactly how did Froebel present these correspondences to 
his children, or did he present them at all? (3) What was his 
customary method of procedure with the Games, Gifts, and 
Occupations? Do we find that he made use chiefly of dictation. 
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or suggestion, or imitation, etc. ? In other words, how far did 
he impose his own ideas upon the children, and how far did he 
leave them free and undirected? 

There are many other questions of perhaps equal interest, 
but to collect material sufficient to answer these alone is not easy. 
There are, however, numerous — if somewhat scattered — allusions 
to the practical carrying out of the kindergarten in the Froebel 
literature. Happily for us, moreover, there are detailed descrip- 
tions of the kindergartens of the time to be found in the writings 
of Middendorf and of Baroness von Bulow. These, with 
the collected statements from Froebel's writings, give us a fairly 
distinct picture of the kindergarten in its early days. 

First, then, let us look for records of the more general char- 
acteristics of Froebel's own kindergartens. We find that they 
began on a small scale, and that this feature of the movement 
gave Froebel entire satisfaction; for he says in a letter to his 
cousin : 

Your recommendation, my dear cousin, to develop the kindergarten on 
a small, on the smallest scale, is quite after my heart ; and, further, its 
development on a large scale, as a great institution, does not attract me in 
the least, for I know that a large undertaking .... often carries with it 
much that is empty and lifeless. 1 

It seems that the actual number of children admitted to a kinder- 
garten was, as a rule, smaller than is usually the custom in the 
present day. Of the Rudolstadt kindergarten, which was one of 
the first to be opened, we read that the number was limited to 
twenty-six — only "for want of room," it is true; but there are 
other statements in the Letters which seem to imply that custom- 
arily the groups of children were not large; for example, Froebel 
speaks in one place of a particular game as follows: "It 
is ... . written for a large body of children: at least thirty- 
two persons take part in it ;" as though this were unusual. Later, 
indeed, we hear of Froebel working with "his forty peasant chil- 
dren;" but, on the whole, the evidence seems to show that the 
first kindergartens were probably smaller than the average 
kindergarten of today, and that Froebel himself considered this 
characteristic a desirable one. 

1 Froebel's Letters on the Kindergarten, edited by Michaelis and Moore, p. 49. 
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Was it on account of the comparatively small groups of 
children with whom Froebel worked and played that he was 
able to preserve the spontaneity and joy of which one receives 
such an irresistible impression from the accounts of those days? 
Be that as it may, we can be sure that, though the kindergarten 
system was then still in the making, its spirit was there in a 
freshness and wholeness that can scarcely have been surpassed 
since. Witness the following passage, written by Froebel him- 
self, describing the opening of the kindergarten mentioned above : 
On the first Tuesday of the present month, from two to four in the 
afternoon, the Rudolstadt kindergarten was opened with twenty-four charm- 
ing children, varying from two to five years old, accompanied by their 
mothers, by some of their fathers, and by a few other relatives. It is a 
true Garden of Children: they are as joyous, as lively, as fresh, as vigorous 
as the flowers in a garden — and at the same time as lovable and gentle as 
mignonette and violets.* 

Indeed, it may be said that the spirit of this passage is present 
whenever either Froebel or his contemporary helpers write of 
the children for whom they lived. 

Let us now turn to the question of the "programme." In the 
sense in which kindergartens of the present day use the word — 
that is, the arrangement of the children's work in relation to a 
succession of selected interests, each being made the focus of 
attention for a definite number of days or weeks, and each being 
logically connected with the rest — we have as yet found no trace 
of evidence that in Froebel's kindergarten there was anything of 
the kind. Such remarks as we can find having any bearing upon 
the subject seem to indicate that Froebel's kindergartens were 
simple and informal, for he does not mention any continuous, 
scheme. For example, in describing what took place in the Rudol- 
stadt kindergarten, he says nothing further as to his general 
plans than that "every Tuesday and Friday we have games and 
occupations from two to four ;" 3 and again : "The playtime is 
devoted half to building, and half to games." 4 Hanschmann, 
however, says that Froebel "drew up, as a basis of his first actual 
experiment, a complete Course of Games and Occupations," 5 

"Op. tit., p. 54. 'Ibid., p. 54. « Ibid., p. 55. 

5 Hanschmann, The Kindergarten System, translated by Franks, p. 145. 
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but exactly what was here meant by the word "course" is not 
explained. It seems probable, from the description of Midden- 
dorf, as will be shown more at length later, that the general 
trend of work depended upon the interests of the children at the 
moment. Their surroundings were chiefly those of the country, 
and the point of departure seems to have generally been some 
occurrence noted in nature, in the home, or on the way to' school, 
rather than any systematic plan of emphasizing certain 
experiences at any particular time. 

In trying to picture to ourselves what the first kindergartens 
were like, we should make a great mistake if we failed to give 
an important place to gardening. Gardening was, in Froebel's 
eyes, not only a desirable feature of the kindergarten, but also a 
necessary one. He says: 

If, now, this comparative study [that of development and growth in 
nature with the growth and development of man] is important for man, it 
is especially important for the embryo man-child. Thus an all-sided satis- 
factory education necessarily demands that the child be afforded opportuni- 
ties for this comparison The kindergarten thus necessarily requires 

a garden, and in this, necessarily, gardens for the children." 

In the Blankenburg kindergarten, accordingly, and apparently 
in the other regular kindergartens of the period, a considerable 
portion of the children's time was spent in gardening. Froebel 
held that each child should have a little bed of his own, and that 
there should also be two large beds common to all, one devoted 
to the culture of flowers, and the other to the raising of common 
grains and vegetables, fodder and oil plants; and this idea he 
carried out himself. At Rudolstadt he speaks of the garden 
as part of the necessary equipment: 

Yet everyone expresses the wish that the work we have begun shall be 
carried on through the summer, and a garden and playground up in the 
hills are already offered us without charge. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that we may think of the 
first kindergartens as comparatively small groups of children, 
playing together at their games and occupations, or working at 
their gardens with genuine freedom and spontaneity. We may 
surmise, too, that, had we been present in the kindergarten at 

* Froebel, Education by Development. 
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Blankenburg or Rudolstadt, we should have been as much struck 
with the informality and simplicity of intention of the teachers 
as with the joyousness of the children. 

At this point in the inquiry it may be interesting to quote at 
some length from the description of Middendorf alluded to above, 
to be found in a little book written by him in 1848, four years 
before Froebel's death. It is called Die Kindergarten, and was 
evidently undertaken with the purpose of convincing the general 
public of the need of kindergartens, as well as of acquainting it 
with its aim and character. One chapter is chiefly concerned 
with an account of a typical kindergarten, and it is from this 
that the following passages are quoted; these, however, have 
been freely abbreviated and summarized by the writer of this 
paper. 

The chapter opens with a description of the children coming 
into the kindergarten in the morning, happy and fresh and clean 
— and bright and joyous, "like flowers in the sunshine." The 
older ones lead their little sisters and brothers by the hand, and 
they go up to the kindergartner, who is waiting to greet them. 7 

When all are arrived, they form a circle together, moving lightly and 
happily, and singing a cheerful song meanwhile. And since gratitude springs 
naturally out of joy, the children now reverently fold their hands and sing 
a morning hymn of thanksgiving: "It is Thou who hast given us our life: 
throughout the night Thou hast watched over us with fatherly care." .... 
After the morning prayer, the children go to their little seats at a long 
table, and look around for some means of playing out the ideas which are 
filling their minds more or less clearly. At their request, little boxes of 
blocks are given to them, and they begin without delay to play eagerly. 
One child remembers how he has just had breakfast with his dear parents, 
and he quickly builds a table surrounded with chairs, using the leaves of the 
flowers he has brought to the kindergarten for cups, and the flower petals 
for bread. He invites the kindergartner to join the party with great friend- 
liness, and she, reading his thought in his eyes and in his words, helps him 
to its expression in language by an appropriate little rhyme. For the kinder- 
gartner recognizes that the child's short separation from his parents is 
making him conscious of the happiness he experiences when he is with them. 

Another child shows a fireplace which he has built, for he knows that 
his mother must be in the kitchen now, preparing the meal which he is to 

'Wilhelm Middendorf, Die Kindergarten (Hoffmann & Campe, 1861), 
chap. 3. 
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enjoy with his father and brothers and sisters when all come home 

Yonder a child shows us quite a different idea. He has seen a shepherd 
starting out in the early morning with his flock; and so he represents the 
shepherd prominently, with the sheep obediently following him. 

Thus each child follows his individual bent, according as the spirit 
moves him. Here is a boy who has built an anvil ; two men stand by it, and 
forge the iron with a beautiful clang! He saw this as he passed the forge 
in the morning, and the kindergartner now helps him to express what he 

has seen in a little blacksmith song There is a little girl who has built 

a townhall. Her father goes there every morning when she comes to the 

kindergarten But now the kindergartner calls the attention of all 

the children to something which one of them has made. When this little 
child waked in the early morning, his mother pointed out to him the sun 
rising above the mountain edge, and he has not forgotten its golden 
brightness. So he has made a picture of the radiant sun, and seems very 
happy over it. The kindergartner says to him: "I am not surprised that 
you like it so much. The sun climbing in the sky is like your mother 

coming to you in the morning There is an old saying: 'Morgen- 

stunde hat Gold im Munde.' " The children now take pleasure in making 
a similar picture of the sun. 

Meanwhile the kindergartner repeats a stanza of a hymn 
which expresses simply a morning thanksgiving. She then asks 
the children whether they like it, and suggests that they should 
learn it all together. Accordingly they repeat it part by part 
until it is known. 

Again, one of the children represents with her blocks and 
describes the meeting of her father with the family at home in 
the evening, and another child, after listening a while, points to 
a picture of "Christ Blessing the Little Children" and remarks 
that the child's story is like the picture. The kindergartner 
responds by telling the story of the picture. 

Then comes lunch, and after lunch the children march in 
order, two by two, out of doors, while they sing a marching 
song : "Let us into the garden go." In the garden is a number 
of little beds, surrounded by a long, big one, and among them 
the chiidren run to see how their seeds are getting on. They 
dig and weed and water and plant their own gardens, and then 
run to visit each other's, helping and receiving help. 

In order to give plenty of scope for the love of activity, an inviting and 
suitable playground is provided close to the garden. Here the children run 
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races two by two, the competitors being as nearly as possible of equal 
strength, while their companions cheer them on with singing and shout- 
ing Then they all rush into the playground, jumping and wrestling 

like little gymnasts. Soon, however, they unite to play games. First they 
play a game of bees, which they have just seen hovering over their 
flower-beds. 

Then bird games. The flight of pigeons over their heads sug- 
gests the pigeon game. Later, they play a circle game, the many 
circles finally uniting in one large one; and after this comes a 
series of ball games. Lastly the children go to their Occupation 
work. One group is occupied with paper-folding, making forms 
according to given rules — squares, triangles, rectangles, two 
squares, etc. ; also in sequence, a number of objects — table, mill, 
boat, etc. ; each being folded out of the last. Others are pricking 
pictures of flowers, figures, etc., on folded paper — so that the 
picture is made several times at once. This result is a joyful 
surprise to the children. Another group colors the work done- 
with the idea of making out of it birthday presents for their 
parents. Some are cutting "forms of beauty" out of paper, fol- 
lowing a single law and discovering to what results it leads them. 
Others weave ; and others, again, make boxes for their seeds out 
of paper. A few are laying pictures on the table with sticks, 
which they themselves have procured and cut to the required 
length. 

These also make pictures of the letters of the alphabet as a preparation 
for writing and reading. Others, by laying their sticks in ordered and 
numbered heaps, are preparing their way for the study of number in school. 

This account, as coming direct from Froebel's own disciple 
and closest friend, must be of special significance to those who 
are interested in the origin of the kindergarten. There are many 
noticeable features in the description, some of which maybe 
pointed out as follows: 

i. The wide range of topics which the children touched upon 
during one morning, every one of which, however, was a part 
of their immediate experiences. Thus we have building in con- 
nection with shepherds, blacksmiths, and home-life, and games of 
pigeons, bees, etc., without any apparent grouping round a given 
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focus of interest. All seems to depend upon the individual 
experience of the child during that day, or every day at home. 

2. In spite of this spontaneity and freedom from restriction, 
a certain order and unity are preserved throughout the morning. 
There are the morning circle, the united prayer and thanks- 
giving, the formal march to the playground. There is also a 
proportion of directed work — the folding of forms out of paper, 
the cutting of paper according to given rules, etc. 

3. The significance, symbolical or otherwise, of the children's 
experience is never pointed out to them by the kindergartner. 
We find one apparent exception to this rule, however, where the 
kindergartner draws the attention of all to one child who has 
made a representation of the rising sun, and suggests the analogy 
between its brightness and his mother's morning greeting. 

4. The kindergartner's office, especially during the building 
play, seems to be to encourage by her response the spontaneous 
self-expression of each child, and by means of suggestive 
conversations and songs to make his experiences fuller of meaning 
to himself. 

5. The constant cultivation of the children's religious sense. 

6. The co-operation indicated in the descripton of the gar- 
dening, made possible by the perfect freedom of speech and move- 
ment allowed the children, so that they could help and sympathize 
with each other. 

7. The place given to competitive games, entailing vigorous 
physical exercises. 

8. The occasional use of unprepared material for gift-work, 
as when the children cut their own sticks to the required length. 

Turning now more particularly to our second question — as to 
the practical treatment in the kindergarten of the correspondences 
between the world of nature and the mind, we find that, in speak- 
ing of the practice as well as of the theory of the kindergarten, 
Froebel and his followers give great weight to the spiritual value 
of the plays and games. We read this in nearly every line. The 
joy of the children in their games is attributed, first, to love of 
activity. ( Froebel says of his student-teachers : "What I want 
especially to teach them is how to develop the love of activity 
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that children show between their first and sixth or seventh 
years." 8 ) But, secondly, this joy is constantly and uniformly 
attributed to the correspondence of the activities of the outer 
world of nature with their own inner being; the former wake 
and feed the latter, etc. Froebel also looks for a gradual develop- 
ment of self-consciousness in the child. There is, however, 
nowhere any evidences that he ever tried by direct words to "stir 
premonitions" of universal truths. He certainly believed that the 
"mind anticipates in feeling the insight" it will later "consciously 
possess;" but, from what can be gathered from his writings, he 
never dreamed of forcing its normal activity by word or any 
other stimulus. The above description of the kindergarten game- 
hour — given as typical — points to great simplicity of treatment, 
and the following quotation from Hanschmann implies that those 
who watched Froebel with the children did not notice any tend- 
ency on his part to give a mystical touch to the game-hours ; had 
this been the case, it would probably have been mentioned : 

He [Diesterweg] repeated his visit, and saw Froebel conduct some games 
in the open air; a large circle was formed, and eight or ten young girls 
took their places in it. The children, whose ages varied from two to eight 
or ten years old, were evidently very poor. Some were bare-footed, some 
bare-headed, and some in rags. They were playing with the utmost vigor 
and delight, however, and Froebel was a very child among them. Many of 
the games are now familiar to us — e. g., the Fishes, the Pigeons, the Cuckoo. 
When the games were over, the children were led off in procession, singing 
their closing song." 

With regard to the more special methods of procedure used 
in the first kindergartens, we may gather a few further hints both 
as to (i) the game-hour and (2) the gift-plays. 

1. As regards the games, it was Froebel's practice to develop 
them from the free, undirected play of the children. An instance 
of how he did this is given by Hanschmann : 

There happened to be a slender support in the middle of the children's 
playground at Blankenburg, and children always delight in turning around 
a pole. This column seemed to have a magnetic effect upon them: the 
moment they were free to do as they liked, everyone wanted to get hold of 

" Hanschmann, The Kindergarten System, p. 153. 
'Ibid., p. 190. 
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it, and there was a regular skirmish as to who could join the little crowd 
twirling round. Seeing this, Froebel devised a way of bringing order into 
the game without too much interference, and his suggestions were> ; heartily 
welcomed. Four or eight children were allowed to grasp the column with 
one hand, while stretching out with the other to a little companion, who in 

turn did the same to another, making radiating lines round the column 

They turned at first very gently and got gradually quicker and quicker; the 
little mill-song was added to regulate the movement: 

Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 

That the miller may grind his corn, 

That the baker may take it, and into rolls make it, 

And bring us some hot in the morn. 

To Froebel's great delight he found the children playing this game again and 
again, and eagerly adopting any suggestions he was able to make, such as 
now and then turning the other way, changing miller or baker. 10 

Froebel, however, believed in connected series of games, and 
he describes a chain of ball games in one of his letters. 11 The 
chain starts with some perfectly free movement on the part 
of one child, passes through a number of games illustrating dif- 
ferent kinds of movements, such as rocking, rolling, tossing, pass- 
ing from one to another, etc., each with its appropriate song ; and 
it ends with a quiet, closing song. This chain Froebel calls "a 
definite selection of games;" and he adds: "It may, as long as 
the children find pleasure in it, be repeated in some of the follow- 
ing play-hours." 12 He emphasizes, however, the dangers of 
rigidness, "which would quite destroy that fresh, merry life 
which should animate the games." He continues: 

One rule must be, however, unfailingly observed : the games must 
always begin with the earliest and easiest ones of whatever selection may 
have been made, and must rise by development from simple to complex, 
according to the universal and never-to-be-forgotten law; but within this 
limit free choice and unhindered play of movement is allowed. Otherwise 
the games would cease to be games, and lose their full educational power. 

In Middendorf's account we have no evidence of any selec- 
tion being made by the kindergartner, but the choice of games 
in this case seems to have been determined by the spontaneous 
desires of the children in response to the natural life around them. 

ta Ibid., p. I7S- 

"■Froebel's Letters, p. 73. "Ibid., p. 83. 
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2. In connection with the methods used in the gift-work, 
there are two chapters in Education by Development in which 
Froebel gives two specimens of gift-plays, word for word. In 
the first certain ideas of direction are developed by means of play 
with single sticks. Here the prevailing method is suggestion : 
"What can your sticks do?'- and, "What is your stick to you?" 
the reply to the latter question being different from each child. 
In the second gift-play the idea of angles is developed, first from 
the jointed finger, and then from the use of sticks; and with the 
given suggestion of certain angles the children are led to think 
out all the instances in their own experience, which illustrate 
them. 

Again, in Middendorf's account we have instances of per- 
fectly free self-expression on the part of the children, the kinder- 
gartner not even suggesting to them what they shall make, 
but always helping them to express their ideas more fully, and 
sometimes lifting these up to> a higher plane. Here, too, we find 
instances of the use of a different method. Certain definite direc- 
tions as to the manipulation of their gift materials are given to 
the children. They are to repeat the same movement again and 
again, not aimlessly, but with the conscious purpose of discover- 
ing what new interesting or beautiful results may thus be 
obtained. These are often a joyful surprise when they come. 
This method seems to have been Froebel's nearest approach to 
dictation. Of dictation, pure and simple, we read nothing. And, 
indeed, we cannot conceive that it was by means of any rigid 
and unintelligent methods that he gained the success that 
prompted the following enthusiastic expression in a letter to his 
cousin : 

I wish you could have been here this evening and seen the many beautiful 
and varied forms and lovely patterns which freely and spontaneously 
developed themselves from some systematic variations of a simple ground- 
form in stick-laying. No one would believe without seeing it how the 
child-soul— the child-life— develops when treated as a whole by some skilled 
kindergarten teacher. Oh, if I could only shout aloud with ten thousand 
lung-power the truth that I now tell you in silence! .... What keenness 
of sensation, what a soul, what a mind, what force of will and active energy, 
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what dexterity of skill and muscular movement and perception, and what 
calm and patience, will not all these things call out in the children 1 1! 

Although the material available for the present study had 
been somewhat scanty and inadequate, there yet stand out from 
it clearly certain characteristics which must have predominated 
in the kindergartens of Froebel and his contemporaries. We 
may sum them up briefly as follows : 

1. The fresh, childlike spirit of the teachers, and the natural 
happiness and free activity of the children. 

2. Comparative unpremeditation in the general sequence of 
thought. 

3. The presentation of symbolic ideas through experience, 
and through that alone. 

4. The scope given to the individuality of the children. 

5. The habitual use of the following methods: undirected 
play, suggestion, imitation, and discovery by experiment of results 
following on obedience to given laws. 

There are other writings of Froebel — notably the Sonntags- 
blatt, a periodical now out of print, which he published some- 
what irregularly between 1837 and 1843, the first years of the 
kindergarten movement — which would undoubtedly throw more 
light upon this interesting subject. A true conception of what 
the kindergarten actually was under Froebel's own personal 
influence should be of value in helping us to understand more 
clearly his theory of education, and to avoid misconstructions of 
his words. To this end, further research would be surely worth 
while. It may be affirmed, however, even now, that a first- 
hand study of the writings of Froebel and his fellow-workers 
would lead those who complain of the rigidity and unfitness to 
childish thought of the modern kindergarten system to at least 
one conclusion — namely, that in the mind of the founder himself 
these limitations found no place. 

"Ibid., p. 145. 



